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Abstract: In this document, we compare three existing simulation platforms (OPNET 
Modeler, Network Simulator 2, Georgia Tech Sensor Network Simulator). Our comparative 
study focuses on ease of use, scalability, ease of implementing power consumption model 
and physical layer modeling accuracy, mainly. Conclusions of this study are presented, 
and will help us decide which simulating environment to use for evaluating power-aware 
self-organizing sensor networks protocols. 
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Utiliser des simulateurs de reseaux existants pour des 
reseaux de capteurs sans fils, efficaces en energie et 

auto-organises 

Resume : Dans ce document, nous comparons trois plateformes de simulation existantes 
(OPNET Modclor, Notwork Simulator 2, Georgia Tech Sensor Network Simulator). Notre 
etude comparative porte essentiellement sur la facilite d'utilisation, le passage a rechelle, 
la facilite d'implementer un modele de consommation energetique et la finesse du modele 
de propagation radio utilise. Les conclusions de cette etude nous aident a choisir une pla- 
teforme de simulation pour evaluer des protocoles d'auto-organisation efficaces en energie 
pour reseaux de capteurs. 

Mots-cles : Reseaux de Capteurs sans Fils, Simulateurs. 
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1 Introduction and constraints 

We are interested in evaluating power-aware self-organizing protocols for Wireless Sensor 
Networks (WSNs). Although analytic methods are useful in many situations, the complex- 
ity of modern networks combined with the inability to apply simplifying assumptions in 
many analysis problems (e.g., it is well known that Markovian trafHc assumptions are often 
inappropriate and can lead to misleading results) limit the applicability of purely analytic 
approaches [f]. 

Nevertheless, as has been shown in OlSlll], simulators do not always reflect the per- 
formances of the processes they model. Results are mainly corrupted by inaccuracies in 
the physical model (interferences, error models, power consumption, ...). This does not 
mean simulations should not be used, they only stress out that simulation results only give 
a rough idea of what is really going on. What's more, as simulations are performed on 
discrete topologies with discrete scenarios, simulation can never be used in a vaHdation 
approach. 

Several simulation platforms exist. The aim of this paper is to compare three of them 
(OPNET Modeler [5], Network Simulator 2 [6] and GTSNetS |7|), in order to pick out the 
one that best fulfills our needs. 

WSN are very constrained, so are WSN simulators. As WSN communicate wirelessly, it 
is essential that the simulator embeds an accurate propagation model. What's more, de- 
pending on the final application, WSNs can be composed of tens of thousands nodes, which 
means simulator scalability is important too. As WSNs are very application specific, 
no standard solution can be used, or at least it should be possible to tune those solutions. 
Extensibility of the model is therefore essential. We are interesting in the power con- 
sumption of self-organizing protocols, so a proper power consumption model should be 
implemented in the simulator. Finally, the simulator should be easy to use and to learn, 
and its cost should be kept as low as possible. 

2 OPNET Modeler 

OPNET Modeler [5] is a simulation environment developed and maintained by OPNET 
Technologies, Inc. (NASDAQ: OPNT). Its aim is to enable users to evaluate how networking 
equipment, communications technologies, systems, and protocols perform under simulated 
network conditions. It is therefore mainly used by Service providers (AT&T, BT, Deutsche 
Telekom, France Telecom, NTT DoCoMo ...), Entreprises (DaimlerChrysler, IBM Global 
Services, Microsoft, Oracle, Schneider Electric . . . ), Network-Equipment Manufacturers (Al- 
catel, Cisco Systems, Intel Corporation, Motorola, Nokia . . . ) and Government & Defense 
(DARPA, Federal Aviation Administration, Federal Bureau of Investigation, NASA, NATO 
. . . ). It is a commercial product, and a license is far from free. Use of a educational license 
in cooperation with an industrial partner is prohibited. 

The OPNET Modeler simulation environment can be divided in three parts: the modeling 
environment, the simulation engine and the result collector. 
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2.1 The modeling environment 

Modeling is greatly simplified by building the model hierarchically. As communication has 
been cut into several OSI layers [8], a model built using OPNET Modeler is composed of 
several interchangeable layers. It is for example very easy to modify the propagation model 
being used by modifying the closure model parameter used in the emitting layer. 

The highest layer is the scenario model. A scenario is composed of a node topology, and 
global simulation attributes. 

The node level model is described by a graphical representation of its processes. Those 
processes communicate using interrupts. Node level models also have attributes, such as 
geographic node position. An interface is present to let the node level model communicate 
with the higher model (the scenario). This way, a node model attribute can be initialized 
by the scenario when entering run-time, and this depending on which scenario is used. 

As in the node model, an interface and attributes are present in the process level model. 
The process is described graphically by a states interconnected by conditional transitions. 
Time can only flow in states. A transition is flred only when its given conditions are satis- 
fied. What's more, it is possible to perform computation on a given variable while firing a 
transition, when entering a given state, or when leaving it. Three major code blocks as de- 
fined: SV (State Variable) which described the process variables, HB (Header Block) which 
describes the conditions to fire the transitions, and FB (Function Block) which contains all 
the functions' bodies. FB is written in C programming language, with an added OPNET 
Modeler function Hbrary. Choosing C as a programming language gives access to all classical 
C functions (for manipulating files, generating pseudo-random numbers . . .). The layered 
model structure is depicted in Figure [TJ 



2.2 The simulation engine 

OPNET Modeler is a discrete event simulator. The complete system's behavior is repre- 
sented internally by a sequence of events. An given execution time is attached to each event. 
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During execution, a list of upcoming events is thus attached to each entity. When this ex- 
ecution time is reached, the processing attached to the events is performed, and the event 
is removed from the Hst. A new event can be scheduled {i.e. attached to the list) directly 
by using OPNET functions, or indirectly for example when a process receives an interrupt. 
Even if the notion of discrete event simulation is internal to the simulator, it is important 
for the user as she or he can directly interact using the appropriate functions on the Hst of 
events (adding, removing, filtering a given list of events). 

2.3 The result collector 

The OPNET Modeler environment also includes a result collector. This can calculate output 
statistics, and plot graphs while the simulation is running. Using specific functions, probes 
are placed at the appropriate locations in the code so as to measure a given value. These 
probes feed the result collector using vectorial or scalar result files. Afterward, OPNET 
Modeler can plot those files. Despite this integrated tool, we have not used it for its lack of 
fiexibility. Indeed, you are bound to the functions OPNET Modeler proposes, and it is for 
example very unnatural to perform complex post-simulation calculations. We have therefore 
decided to collect output data using standard C functions, and writing data in output ASCII 
files. Post-processing and plotting can then be easily performed by software such as gnuplot 

2.4 The physical layer model 

As we have seen with [2] , there is a great impact of the physical model on overall results in 
WSNs. So a good model of the radio interface is essential. Radio interface is represented in 
OPNET Modeler by a pipeline: the physical models (antenna gain, delays . . . ) are applied 
sequentially on the 11 stage long pipeline. Each of these stages is configurable, and this for 
emitting and receiving radio entities. 

The configurable pipeline-based radio model (see Figure [21) makes it possible to suppress 
uninteresting phenomena (or phenomena which are not taken into account yet in a given 
communication protocol). For simple Unit Disk Graph transmission model, it is possible 
to turn off power control {tagain, ragain, ragain model, power model), errors {error model, 
ecc model), and noise {bkgnoise model, snr model, her model). The closure model parameter 
defines the actual propagation model, with mil_ closure_ dist being the unit disk graph 
model. 

2.5 Conclusions on OPNET Modeler 

Thanks to our CITI's educational license, we have worked with OPNET Modeler. Even if it 
has been primarily designed for network planning, it can be used easily for wireless ad-hoc 
protocols providing its wireless extension is installed. The main advantage of this simula- 
tion platform is the ease of use. Indeed OPNET provides extensive documentation, and a 
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Figure 2: Many parameters can be configured for the reception side of the radio. 
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comprehensible graphical modeling interface. Even with a mixture between pure graphi- 
cal (scenario and node model) and textual code-based modehng (process model), modeling 
stays straightforward. Nevertheless, there are countless parameters and sometimes the Hne 
between model interfaces and global/local parameters gets fuzzy, yielding to moments of 
great confusion. 

As for scalability according to [l] OPNET Modeler is able to model networks of several 
hundreds to several thousand nodes. Of course scalability depends on numerous parameters 
such as the model refinement, available memory, processing power, available time etc. We 
will more specifically address scalability in Section [H 

Despite the fact the propagation model seems correct, the lack of scalability and the 
price of a exploitation license make us reject OPNET Modeler as a simulation environment. 

3 Network Simulator 2 

Ns [6j is a discrete event simulator targeted at networking research. Ns provides substantial 
support for simulation of TCP, routing, and multicast protocols over wired and wireless 
(local and satellite) networks. 

Ns began as a variant of the REAL network simulator in 1989 and has evolved substan- 
tially over the past few years. In 1995 ns development was supported by DARPA through the 
VINT project at LBL, Xerox PARC, UCB, and USC/ISI. Currently ns development is sup- 
port through DARPA with SAM AN and through NSF with CONSER, both in collaboration 
with other researchers including ACIRI. Ns has always included substantial contributions 
from other researchers, including wireless code from the UCB Daedelus and CMU Monarch 
projects and Sun Microsystems. For documentation, see [lOj. 

Ns-2 is free and open-source software. It is extensively used in educational/research 
institutions. Contributors are very numerous, so included packages come from very different 
people. The main advantage is that ns-2 includes cutting-edge modeled protocols. The main 
drawback is the complexity of resulting group of packages and the existence of untracked 
bugs. The same happens for documentation: despite an effort for centraHzing information 
(for example in the new ns-2 manual [10]), information/documentation is still disseminated 
on numerous Web sites. It is generally advies to seek information on the ns-2 dedicated 
forums, rather than written down manuals. 

Ns-2 has no graphical interface, nor has it a layer modeling approach as OPNET Modeler 
for example. This lack of ease of use can scare away potential users, ns-2 uses two comple- 
mentary object-oriented programming languages, a idea known as split-language program- 
ming: C+H — a compiled languages - is used for long and complex run-time phases, while 
OTcL - a interpreted language - is slower but supports frequent parameter changes. 
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3.1 Modeling the radio interface 

3.1.1 Radio propagation models 

Ns was first dedicated to simulating wired networks. Wireless support was made possible 
by porting the CMU's Monarch group's mobility extension to ns. A node will only receive a 
signal if it is received above a certain power threshold. Reception power is calculated thanks 
to a propagation model. Three standard propagation models are provided with ns-2. The 
first one is the Friss free space model (Eq. [1]), which is not really realistic in everyday-use. 
The two-way ground effect model considers the radio wave travels using two paths: the 
direct line of sight path and a path which bounces off the ground (Equation [2| . A more 
reaHstic model would include the random fading effect, due to multipath propagation effects. 
We will not expHcit those equations here. 

Prid) = (2) 



3.1.2 Energy models 

Basic energy models are very simple in ns-2. The node has a bucket of energy. When a 
message is sent/received, some energy is taken out of the bucket. When it empties, no 
more messages can be sent nor received. This energy model is of course much to scarce 
for Wireless Sensor Network appHcations for example, as it only takes into account the 
packet-based model, and not the time-based model, nor the physical model (see Section [Ij. 



3.2 Add-ons for ns-2 

Because of the open-source nature of ns-2 contributions are added daily. We here give the 
example of visualization tools. 

The "official" visualization tool for ns-2 is called Nam [11]. Whereas is has been exten- 
sively used for research on wired networks, it has not been extended for wireless visualization. 
Kurkowski et al. has recently proposed a visualization tool called iNSpect jT2| (see Figure 
[3]). The authors argue that this visuaHzation tool can be used for (1) vaHdating the accuracy 
of a mobility model's output and/or the node topology files used to drive the simulation; (2) 
validate the new versions of the NS-2 simulator itself; and (3) analyze the results of NS-2 
simulations. 



3.3 Conclusions on ns-2 

As for scalability, according to [13], on single processor machine, ns-2 can comfortably 
simulate networks of about 1000 nodes with popular routing protocols [13]. We will describe 
scalability more in detail in[4l 
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Time, 41.C233 



Figure 3: iNSpect given you a fair idea of wait is going on in your network [drawn from [12]]. 
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Ns-2 looks like a very good candidate for evaluating power-aware self-organizing wireless 
sensor networks protocols. It is free and open-source, which means the community of users 
is continuously updating the simulator with the latest protocols. Nevertheless, it is hard 
to use. What's more, for Wireless Sensor Network evaluation, ns-2 lacks scalability and 
satisfactory energy models. 

4 Georgia Tech Sensor Network Simulator 

The Georgia Tech Network Simulator (GTNetS) is currently developped by Pr. George 
Riley and his students. It is freely available online [7J and was first presented in 2003 |14j . 
Before developping this new simulation environment, Pr. Riley was working on scalability 
issues in simulating networks. Scalability can be a main issue when trying to simulate wired 
peer-to-peer systems or wireless sensor networks composed of tens of thousand nodes. 

Scalability is limited mainly by available memory and computation time. Another im- 
portant factor is how fine-grained simulation models are built. As single processor PC-like 
computer are very limited, it was interesting to study the feasibility of parallel simulation. A 
first attempt was the Parallel/Distributed Network Simulator in which a runtime infrastruc- 
ture was developed in order to make several ns-2 simulators running on separate machine 
work together on the same simulation task (see Fig. But the resulting architecture was 
not "natural", as ns-2 is not intended to be used in a distributed fashion, so GTNetS was 
developed. Its main goals are: 

• distributed simulation and scalability 

• ease of use and extensibility 

• support for popular protocols 

4.1 distributed simulation and scalability 

In GTNetS, a simulation is cut into a possible large number of smaller simulations, each one 
simulating a subset of the nodes. For nodes of one subset to be able to communicate with 
node of another subset, related links need to be handled by two sub-simulators. These are 
called remote-link, the attached node are called remote-nodes. Routing often involve having 
routing tables at each node, but this leads to memory space growing quadratically with the 
number of nodes. Therefore, routing tables are built inside the simulator on an on-demand 
basis, using an optimization called Nix-routing. Finally, not to over-utiHze disk space, logged 
events can be filtered, in order for the resulting log-file to be as small as possible. 

Scalability of the GTNetS platform has been demonstrated in [15]. Here GTNetS was 
used to evaluate performance of the AODV wireless network routing protocol. Study was 
performed on a up to 50,000 node network. Apart from this paper, simulation were run using 
GTNetS on a 450 Mhz Sun UltraSPRAC-II machine running the Solaris operating system. 
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Figure 4: Building a architecture to link ns-2 simulators together is not an easy task [drawn 
from yj. 
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Figure 5: A packet is represented efficiently in GTNetS [drawn from |13j]. 



on a 17 machine- wide Linux-based cluster platform (136 CPUs), and on a 750 server- wide 
supercomputer at the Pittsburgh Supercomputing Center (3000 CPUs). 

Although it is not this document's primary scope, we will quickly describe how GTNetS 
achieves good scalability [13]. Simulator scalability is limited mainly by the amount of 
memory available (including virtual memory). Other limitations include limited disk space 
for log file, and simulation run-time duration limitations. GTNetS has been designed with 3 
goals in mind: (1) reducing the event list size, (2) offering optimized memory management 
and (3) reducing the size of the log file. By reducing the number of events, simulation time 
is reduced. In order to do so, GTNetS uses FIFO receive queues, abstract packet queuing 
techniques, and timers buckets. The overall memory footprint is reduced by using NIx- 
vector routing and optimizing the packet representation. Finally, the log file size is reduced 
by allowing the user to define exactly what has to be logged. What's more, built-in statistics 
collection avoids having to build statistics after run-time on a huge log file. 

4.2 ease of use and extensibility 

4.2.1 using GTNetS 

GTNetS is written entirely in object-oriented C++. The person in charge of running the 
simulation starts writing the main C++ program. After including the appropriate packages 
(especially the simulator. h header file), she or he builds the topology by instantiating the 
appropriate node, interface and Hnk objects. Additional protocols, random fiow generators 
and start/stop times and refined and the simulation is started. After successfully compiling 
the main program - using any C++ compliant compiler -, it is linked with the GTNetS 
object libraries. The resulting executable binary is simply executed as any other application. 
The complete GTNetS manual can be found onhne ^16j . 

4.2.2 Implementing node mobility in GTNetS 

New application emerge for wireless ad-hoc and sensor networks. In a pervasive computing 
scenario, PDAs, mobile phones or even smart watches people wear could communicate and 
exchange information (such as propagating interesting location-specific information). In 
order to gather consistent performance results, simulation can be used. [2] has shown us 
the importance of the physical layer model. Here we face another challenge: the mobility 
model. The mostly used random waypoint model [17] is close to pedestrian movement in an 
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Figure 6: MobiREAL's cute interface animates the model of shopping streets in downtown 
Osaka [drawn from |18)]. 

open space such as an airport hall. This is nevertheless not realistic in most scenarios, and 
a more general mobility model is needed. 

Konishi et al. have proposed a pedestrian mobility model fl^. This model is best suited 
for urban pedestrian shopping street. Modeling starts with inputting information on the 
simulation field. Building, walls, and roads are drawn, and hot spots are defined (very 
attractive shops for example). Rules will then model the movement of pedestrian. Anti- 
collision algorithms model the way humans walk in crowded streets without bumping into 
each other. An interesting fact is that the application affects the pedestrian's movement: 
when a user receives information about a specially attractive hot spot, it will walk that way. 
A rule also makes the simulated pedestrians prefer non-crowded streets if they know where 
they are going. 

This mobility model is injected in the MobiREAL simulation environment, which also 
offers a very nice looking interface (see Figure [U . The underlying simulation engine is 
GTNetS, which provides the physical and MAC layer models. 

4.2.3 Modeling wireless sensor networks with GTSNetS 

As wireless sensor networks can potentially comprise several tens of thousands of nodes, 
scalability in the simulation environment is an important issues. What's more, as WSNs are 
very application dependent, it should be easy to add communication protocols, for example 
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Figure 7: In GTSNetS, a sensor is composed of sensing, communication, computation units, 
and a battery [drawn from [19j]. 



to an existing simulator. GTNetS offers the desired scalability and extensibility, so it has 
been extended to support WSNs. The Georgia Tech Sensor Network Simulator (GTSNetS) 
|19) offers various GTNetS C++ wireless sensor models. Apart from scalability - which is 
inherited from GTNetS - GTSNetS focuses on energy consumption. 

Figure [7] illustrates the wireless sensor model used by Ould- Ahmed- Vail et al. Logically, 
each one of those component will have a tunable C++ object associated, which all include 
several energy models. Details of those models can be found in [19], and the GTSNetS 
extension to GTNetS can be found online in [7|. 

5 Concluding Remarks 

Table [1] summarizes this document. We are interested in simulating power-aware self- 
organizing protocols for Wireless Sensor Networks. As WSN can be composed of a large 
number of nodes, scalability is a major factor in choosing a simulation platform. What's 
more, as the results we are interested in gathering are related to power consumption, having 
a wireless sensor power consumption model is very attractive. 
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Simulator 
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OPNET Modeler 


expensive 


graphical 


hard 
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free 
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possible, open-source 
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free 


object-oriented 


easy, open-source 


Simulator 


Scalability 


physical layer 


power consump. 


OPNET Modeler 


1,000 nodes 


11 stage fine model 


none 


ns-2 


1,000 nodes 


3 models 


none 


GTSNetS 


100,000+ nodes 


complete 802.11 


Wireless Sensors 



Table 1: Comparing the different simulation environments. 



This leads us to the conclusion that, for out needs, the best suited simulation platform 
is GTNetS. Future work include mastering this platform. It would be interesting to see 
what energy consumption models have been implemented, and to see if they are close to the 
models we have defined. What's more, as for scalability, it would be interesting to see how 
big a WSN we can simulate on a single processor personal computer, and what the overhead 
would be to use a Linux-based cluster. 
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